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was on their side, agreed to this, with the proviso that nothing should
be said by any Minister in condemnation of their policy.
Thus by the beginning of October the Prime Minister had weathered
the storm, or at all events the first blast of it. He now had a Cabinet
from wliich the Free Trade zealots had been eliminated and which
could be relied upon not to make further crises by resignations. At
the-end of the month the Conservative Chief Whip announced that
there would be no dissolution, and that the Prime Minister would not
dream of retiring until he had redeemed his pledges to his party and
especially his pledge to the licensed victuallers, who were greatly
disturbed at the position in wliich they had been left by a recent
decision in the law-courts (Sharpe v. Wakefield) according to which
a licence was no more than an annual permit to sell drink which could
be extinguished at the end of the year at the option of the magistrates.
The Conservative party considered itself to be on favourable ground
when the question of beer was exercising the public mind, and the
prospect of a new Licensing Bill seemed a serviceable diversion.
But Chamberlain was determined that so far as he was concerned
there should be no diversion. He had spent the interval between his
speech in June and his resignation in active preparations for his cam-
paign, and now had behind him a formidable organization with its
seat in Birmingham wliich was working up his case, preparing leaflets
and pamphlets attacking Free Trade, and arranging meetings all over
the country. He started his campaign in a speech at Glasgow on
October 6, and followed this up during the next few weeks with
speeches at Greenock, Cupar, Newcastle, Liverpool, Cardiff, Newport
and Leeds. The " raging and tearing propaganda " his opponents
called it, but it was an amazing exhibition of energy and zeal.
Without any support from men of the first rank, with almost every
economist of repute disputing his premises and declaring his conclu-
sions to be false, he went his way undaunted, spreading the issue from
corn tax and preference to the whole field of industry and commerce,
skilfully mingling the appeal to imperial sentiment with a confident
promise of material gains for everybody. The foundation of his case
was that in the thirty years between 1872 and 1902 British exports
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